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MEMOIRS of Sir WILLIAM DESSE. 


To the PRINTER, 

Sir, 

A Moucst the variety of obituary information continually 

prefented to the public eye, it has been long a matter of 
f{urprife to me, that not one of our numerous vehicles of intel 
ligence has, as far as I have feen, recorded the demife of a gen- 
tleman, who, to an advanced age, acted a con{picuous charaéter 
on the ftage of life; and for feveral months was very well 
known in Bath about three years ago; I mean Sir William 
Deffe. A brief account of this extraordinary man may not be 
unacceptable to yourfelf and readers. 

He was the fon of a French dancing-mafter, who, in the be-+ 
ginning of the laft century, came over to England to exercife 
his profeffion: but who, in a fhort time, took a flep far fuperior 
to any he had taken before, by marrying a young lady of very 
refpeftable family, and fole heirefs to a large eftate in a neigh- 
bouring county. A fhort period faw this young couple re- 
duced to a flate of mediocrity and even diftrefs: they had feves 
ral children, and Mr. Deifle was foon obliged to refume his ori- 
ginal employment, which he continued till difabled by age and 
infirmity. The inheritance of the eftate, however, it was not 
in their power to alienate: it was fettled on their firft-born fon. 
That perfonage was William, afterwards Sir William Deffe. 
Intending that this favoured child fhould not too foon be madé 
acquainted with his good fortune, left he might be tempted tg 
diffipate his own abfolute property, and perhaps hoping that he 
might repair the indifcretions of his parents, they refolved ta 
conceal from his knowledge the fortunate predicament under 
which he was born, till the period fhould arrive when he muft 
be apprized of, and could claim, its advantages. Whether this 
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zefolution was wile or imprudent, is queftionable. Young Deffe, 
“however, continued to trckle the kit and point the toe, in con. 
junétion with his father (both of them very handfome, elegant 
men) and to be in very genteel praftice amongft the boarding. 
{chools, till the moment came when his fituation and property 
could no longer be concealed from him. In a moment vanifhed 
every fcheme of economy and prudence! He was intoxicated 
with the intelligence, and much more with the poffeffion of his 
wealth: he inherited all the national vivacity of his father, and 
kit, fiddle-ftrings, and mufic-books were kicked away for ever. 
I am not able to ftate the gradations of his extravagance and 
juvenile infateation. Struck with the fplendour of a court, and 
true to the national charaéter of his defcent, his firft obje@ was 
fo purchafe-a military place of confiderable diftin€tion abou: 
the perfon of the foveteign. Here he entered into every gaiety, 
and married a lady of very refpettable birth and fortune, by 
whom he had two daughters. Soon after the death of Lady 
Deffe, he difpofed of his place at court, and commenced banker 
in Grafton-ftreet, London. But in that hne of life, his total 
ignorance of the bufinefs, his inexperience, his credulity, his 
improvidence and extravagance, foon fubverted the firm: he 
fupplied atl his fafhionable friends without being rigidly fero. 
pulous as to the nature of their fecurities, and found ere tong, 
to his coft, that a young man of fathion will not make a fuccefs. 
ful banker. ‘This failure was the termination of all his afpiring 
hopes, and I believe the commencement of that feries of diftrefs 
and misfortutes which inceflantly purfued him through life. 
He was too deeply involved ever again to raife himfelf in credit 
and ellitmaiion, and might be faid ever after to grovel through 
fociety, and fubfift on expedients. But none of thefe unfortu- 
nate periods of his life fhall { attempt to illuftrate. He wasa 
man that tafted deep of trouble in confequence of early indif. 
cretions, and perhaps thofe who cenfure would not have 'afted 
much more Jaudably in a fimilar fituation. Let, therefore, his 
errors fleep with him! Stern neceflity, and the cries of an im. 
fant family for bread, have driven many a man of firm mind 
and even the beft education to do things which his judgment 
condemned, and his heart abhorred. Let the frivolous, and 
probably negleéted education of Sir William be coniidered, 
and his occafional deviations, under the flrong gripe of penury 
and neceffity, will not be wondered at. 

Many doubts were entertained of the reality, and varions 
opinions frequently flarted concerning the origin ahd nature ot 
his tile. But it was peifedtly legitimate, and honourably ob- 
tamed, through the favour of the late Earl of Litchfield, who 
was, I believe, captain of the corps of gentlemen penfioners, 
of which’ Mr. William Deffe was at that time an ¢xempé (in the 
%cd Book, &¢é. vulgarly called an Exon) and who, at Ins 
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lordfhip’s inftallation at Windfor as knight of one of the orders, 
feleéted this young fubaltern to be his Anzght’s companidn, oF 
Anight banneret on the occafion; when the royal {word was 
placed on his fhoulder, and he arofe Sir William. 

** Some men,” fays Goldf{mith, are born with a filver fpoon 
in their mouths, and fome with a wooden ladle.’’ Some men 
feem born to misfortunes, and when a gleam of funfhine inter- 
venes, it is only more effettually to delude and vex them with a 
tranfient view of happinefs. This obfervation two important 
adventures in Sir William’s life will remarkably illuftrate. 

In the year 1783, when fteeped in poverty to the lips, and 
burthened with two young children, he had retired to the cottage 
of his, aged parents, to partake their fcanty meal, it chanced, 
that a young lady, the daughter of a wealthy London mérchant, 
whofe manfion was contiguous tothe lowly dwelling, faw and 
became enamoured of him. For he was ftill a handfome, gen- 
teel man of five or fix and forty, with a black expreflive eye, 
florid complexion, and good features, and always contrived to 
be neatly dreffed. It was not long before Sir William became 
acquainted with his conqueft. In avery few weeks they were 
united indiffolubly at the altar, before the wondering merchant, 
ler father, had the leaft intimation of the attachment. 

On the firft difclofure of the proceeding, he fet on foot an 
inquiry into the fituation of his new fon-in-law; which turned 
out fo little to his fatisfattion, that he commanded the bride to 
quit the paternal manfion, and betake herfelf to the proteétion 
of her hufband. ‘This command the lady immediately obeyed, 
very liule careful indeed, in a pecuniary view, of her father’s 
indignation ; as at the age of twenty-one, of which fhe wanted 
but a few months, fhe fhould come into the poffeffion of a hand- 
fome fortune in her own right. Thus affured, the happy pair 
found in each other’s arms a folace for all their fuflerings; and 
the brightelt profpeéts began to revive before the eyes of the 
bridegroom. He faw himfelf by afudden {mile of fortune de- 
livered from all the embarraffments which for fo many years 
had perplexed him, and refolved to profit by his former expe- 
rience, and to fteer through the remainder of life in the courfe 

of prudence and happinefs. His wife was an only child, and 
independently of that fortune which no perfon could deprive 
her of, it might be reafonably expeéted that her father would 
not carry his refentment to the grave, &c. The young lady 
had brought away with her various property of her own, amply 
fufficient to all their prefent purpofes; they commenced a gen- 
teel economical eftablifhment in town, the o!d gentleman’s difs 
pleafure with his only and beloved child, began to fubfide, the 
ftep was irrevocable, his daughter was paflionately fond of her 
hufband, and way fhould he {pend the remainder of his days in 
feclufien from, or in anger with her, &c. This was the propi- 
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tious profpeé of poor Sir William, when fortune, having now 
indulged him long enough in this dream of happinefs, for it was 
no more, thought proper fuddenly to withdraw it, and fhew him 
the exaét reverfe. In few words, within three months after their 
marriage, Lady Deffe died! her complaint, an acute diforder in 
the head and ftomach, which no medicines cou!d conquer. 
This event totally changed the intentions of the father. He 
now yielded to all the unfavourable reprefentations that wanton 
report, malice, or envy had raifed again{t Sir William, con- 


fidered him perhaps as the immediate caufe of his daughter’s un. | 


timely diffolution, and difcarded him from all notice, and the leaf 
pecuniary afliftance. He was now more deeply involved than 
ever; for his creditors, who had gained notice of his good for- 
tune, were, of courfe, acquainted with his refidence, and impa- 
tiently expefted the fatisfa€tion of their demands. How he 
withdrew from, or indeed how he furvived this complicated at- 
tack, I cannot defcribe. But it is certain, that he continued to 
exift outfide of the walls of every place of confinement in the 
kingdom for feveral years afterwards: and it is extraordinary 
enough, that amidft the vaft variety of pecuniary obligations to 
which he was fubje& throughout the metropolis, he never 
during the !aft 20 years of his life, fuftained any privation of 
his liberty for a juft demand, But fortune, by either fair or 
foul means determined to vex him, and whilft he fojourned in 
Bath, three or four years ago, appeared before him in the 
fhape of an emiffary from the high ftheriff to arreft him for a debt 
of which the plaintiff (an old lady) had acquitted him perfonally, 
by having a dozen years before fubfcribed a deed of compro- 
mife. This circumftance fhe had forgotten, and hearjng that 
Sir William wasin a profperous way, fued out a writ, 


(70 be continued.) 





THe TRIAL: A TA ce. 
(Continued from Page 170.) 


Y a narrow paflage, they found their way toa door fhut with 
feveral bolts. ‘Thefe, one after another, Lewis unlocked. 

The door opening, difcovered a flight of fteps, which appeared 
to defcend to a great depth. The adventurers went down, and 
found the flairs to terminate at an arcade, from which opened 
three corridors under vaults of ftone. A folemnand awful filence 
prevailed. The air came in chilling blafts from the vaults, as if 
the fpirits of the departed were riding on its wings. Lewis made 
the fign of the crofs, and recommended himfelf to St. Georges 


The efquire began to repeat his prayers. 
They 
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They took the middle corridor, and paffed flowly and in 
Silence forward. Scarce had they reached the middle of the 
corridor, when a voice was heard to call “ Lewis! Sir 
Lewis! 

They flopped, looked fearfully on one another, and thought 
that they muft have miftaken. Lewis was again ftepping on- 
ward, when he again heard an unknown voice calling him dif. 
tin@ly by his name. “ Doft thou not hear a voice?” faid he 
to the efquire. “* I thought I heard your name foftly uttered 
by fomething unfeen.”——“‘ I alfo heard it ;” returned the knight. 
They looked around by the light of their wax-candles, but they 
difcovered no chink in the wall, by whicha voice might come 
in. Again a voice thrice called the knight by name. A deep 
plaintive figh was then heard to re-echo through the vaults fo 
diftin&tly, that both the knight and his efquire fuddenly ftarted 
back from that fide from which it feemed to proceed. They 
faw nothing. But the efquire feizing his mafter by his clothes, 


‘ftrove by figns to perfuade him to draw back. “ Sir Lewis!” 
. ° ‘ . 
once more enunciated the unknown voice, “ your deftiny con- 


du&s you hither; enter that vault; your fquire may accom. 
pany you tothe extremity of the corridor.” 

They again for a lang while ftood fill and liftened. But all 
was now filent; and they were not lefs terrified by this filence 
than they had been by the voice and the fighs before. 

“We mutt advance,” faid Lewis, “* Advance!” repeated 
the voice, very diftin@ly but ina low tone, and with a figh. 

They proceeded, trembling, into the vault. A dufky, reddifh 
light, began to make the darknefs vifible. When they came 


‘to its further extremity, an aftonifhing fight met their eyes. 


They entered a hal! of an hexagonal figure, very fpacious, 
and under a lofty vaulted roof. At each of its fix fides was fuch 
another entrance, as that by whichthe knight and his fquire had 
come in. The portico was of white marble, beautifully po- 
lifhed. Innumerable lights were refle€ted, witha dazzling luftre 
from the furface of the marble. The knight and his {quire felt 
their fenfes overpowcred in amazement. They looked on each 
other, without fpeaking. The light had, however, the effeét of 
gradually reviving their courage. Imagination was inflamed 
withinthem. The knight felt the bloodto mount in his cheeks, 
and with a firm voice, faid to his {quire, remain you here, while 
Igoon. Scarce had he faid thefe words, when mournful mufic 
was heard from that corridor in which the light fhone the 
ftrongeft. A rich fragrance was diffufed while the mufic played. 
Lewis, now more animated, went by the angle formed between 
the paffage, and one of the fides of the faloon, and without heli- 
tation advanced toward the fpot from whence the mufic feemed 


to proceed. At intervals, the mufic paufed., Lewis then heard 
a voice 
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a voice foftly fay; “* Fearnot, Sir Knight! goon! behold? 
Jiflen !” 

-{¢ advanced with greater confidence into that corridor which 
was illuminated by two fheets of flame gleaming along the walls. 
The lights grew by degrees fainter; and at the further end of 
the corridor he was again left entirely in the dark. Under a 
round vault, fupported by three rows of pillarsof black marble, 
{iood the tomb of Emma’s great grandmother. A glimmering 
hight faintly difcovered the furrounding objcéis, but fo as to 
augment the horror which reigned around, 

The knight, as he entered from.the narrow paflage by which 
he had been conduéted hither, perceived the monument, and over 
it a ftatue, large as the life, of jthe ald lady, to whofe memory it 
was confecrated. No buriting noife arofe to difturb the filence 
of the tomb. Lewis was about to pafs under the row of pillars 
on his left, when he difcovered at the foot of the monumenta 
female form, motionlefs as a fatue, yet fo natural that the blood 
curdled in his veins at the fight. The phantom feemed to af. 
cend, and was recognized by him to be Emma’s great grandma. 
ther, precifely fuch as fhe appeared on the tomb in the fame 
drefs, and with the fame pallid countenance. He faw her move 
toward himfelf, and his knees then flaggered, his hair flood on 
end, he could fcarce’breathe, but fell down on the cold marble. 
The phantom beckoned to him to follow her. He arofe, trem- 
bling, after a moment’s filence, and followed while the fhade led 
the way to a {pot under a range of pillars. There deeply figh. 
ing, it pointed to a coffin between two columns, on which was 
written in letters of flame the name of Emma. In that coffin 
he foon perceived his dear Emma’s very form, pale.as a lily, 
motionlefs, lifelefs, yet retaining the moft entire refemblance to 
the dear miftrefs of his fondeft wifhes. ‘* O God of mercy!” 
cried Sir Lewis, “* Emma! my Emma!” 

“ Prefume not to blame the decrees of the Almighty!” faid 
the phantom, in a faint indiftinét voice, fach as when the wind 
feems to figh among the ears of ftanding corn. 

** God of mercy!” cried the youth again, “ My Emma!” 
The phantom, by putting its bands to its lips, made a fign to him 
to be filent. He remained in a filence, amid which his fenfes 
were bewildered. The phantom again fighing, faid, “ Within 
three days Emma dies. Sunday is the laft day of her life.” 

Mercy ! Mercy! Holy Mother of God!” cried Sir 
Lewis, throwing himfelf on his knees. “* Let the blow fall 
upon me; but {pare my Emma! Gracious God!”—"* It is in 
thy power to fave her ;’’ uttered the fhade which was gliding 
near: “* Mark this cup, Sir Lewis; it is filled with either 
the death of Emma, or thine. ff thou fhalt drink up what it 
contains, then Emma lives. She dies if thou fhalt fhun to re- 
ceein her life at the price of thine.” 
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* Give it me,” faid Lewis, ftretching out his hand. - “* You 
will find it in Emma’s clofet. There you muft drink its potion. 
Think well what you do, before you exhauft the fatal draught.” 
A delicious fragrance was effufed trom it: and on its edge was 
infcribed in large letters the word Salvation. He examined the 
vafe. It chanced to ilide from his hand. Ona fudden a flafh 
of lightening burft through the gloom, a thunder-clap was 
heard, the phantom vanifhed, and all was wrapped in dark- 
nefs. 

Lewis then, in hafte, retired by the pafflage by which he had 
entered. He found his efquire where he had left him. ‘* Let 
us begone!” faid he, “ I have béheld things terrible beyond ex- 
preflion! I go to fave her!” They paffed quickly through the 
corridors, in the fecund of which a voice was heard to whifper 
foftly ; “* Think on Emma!” They haftened to the fecond gate, 
which they at length fucceeded in opening. They walked with 
{peed acrofs the knight’s hall, and the apartments between that 
and the great gate. When they found themfelves once more 
breathing the open air in the court ; ‘ God be praifed!” cried 
the fquire. Lewis uttered a deep groan, and funk into the arms 
of his attendant. The ’iquire laid his mafter on the grafs till he 
might revive. They then ran together to the caftle. 

Juft as they walked up the great flairs, a carriage came along 
the drawbridge. Gertrude and Emma alighted from the car- 
riage. They joined the knight, and gaily talked of the objeéts 
Which they had feen in their excurfion. Lewis filently gazed 
on Emma, with looks of compaflion. He led her trembling to 
the top of the ftairs; then retired to his ehamber, there to hide 
the fecret anguifh of his heart. 

It may not be amifs now to explain the origin of the wonders 
which the knight had feen. That part of the caftle of Har- 
denberg was built in the earlieft age of chivalry. Such was the 
conftruétion of the corridors, that a found uttered, however low, 
at one end of any of them, might be heard through it even to 
the other. Woax-lights had been conveyed into the place be- 
tween the time of the contrivance of the planand its execution: 
the reft of the illumination was cffe&ted by phofphorus. Ger- 
trude ated as the reprefentative of the great grandmother of 
Emma. Emma’s own form was exhibited by herfelf in perfon. 
The two ladies entered the fubterrancous apartments by a back 
door unknown to the knight. Some of Emma’s female atten- 
dants executed the mufic, and produced the flafhes of lighthing 
The monk, with a bow! rolled over a hollow plank, gave the 
thunder. When Lewis retired, Emma and Gertrude went aifo 
away, as quickly as poflible by the fame fecret door by which 
they had entered. They immediately took their carriage, and 
hence were able to reach the caftle as {oon as Sir Lewis. " , 
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To explain the refpeétive feelings of Lewis and Emma after 
thofe incidents would be lefs eafy. 

The words uttered with fo much emotion by Lewis, “ Great 
God ! let the fate be mine; but {pare my Emma!” had inex. 
preflibly affe&ied Emma’s heart. She had difficulty to refrain 
from ftarting up from the coflin, and throwing herfelf into her 
lover’s arms. Nothing could have withheld her, but the hope 
of a triumph yet more complete. Throughout the remainder 
of the evening, fhe enjoyed the gayeft flow of fpirits; and if 
fhe had happened to fee the knight again, fhe would undoubtedly 
have betrayed the fecret to him: for fhe thought it now quite 
certain, that he would exhauft the potion from the cup. 

Lewis, on the other hand, threw himfelf on his bed, in a ftate 
of unutterable anguifh of mind. During the night, his fuffer- 
ings were terrible. The fatal words feemed ftill to found in his 
ears. It feemed as if he ftill beheld the chara&ters of flame in 
which they were written. When he thought of Emma’s death, 
he vowed to drink the beverage. Again, his own life would 
appear dearer to him than ever, and the love of life would fup- 

* prefs in his heart every other exalted fentiment. ‘Toward morn- 
ing he fell into an unquiet fleep, which inftead of tranquillizing 
his imagination, bewildered, inflarmed, and diltraéted it a great 
deal more, 

(To be continued.) 





Natural Hiftory of the Baya, or Indian Great Bill. 


HE following account of the baya or Indian great bill was 

written by Athar Ali Khan, of Delhy, and is introduced 

into a work about to be publifhed at Paris. The baya was for- 

merly defcribed by Buffon, under the name of the orchef, but 

without any of the following interefting details of its inftin& 
and habits. 

The little bird called baya in Hindoo, berbera in Sanfecrit, 
babui in the diale& of Fingal, beberi in Perfian, and tendcouth 
in Arabian, on account of its very extraordinary fufpended 
neft, is a little larger than a fparrow. Its plumage is of a yel- 
lowifh brown, its head and bill yellowith, its breaft of a clear 
colour, and its bill conical and very thick in proportion to its 
body. 

This bird is exceedingly common in Indoftan; it is extremely 
fenfible, faithful, and docile, and never willingly abandons the 
place where iis young are hatched; but it does not, hke mof 
other birds, fhun the fociety of men, and it is eafily taught to 
perch on the hand of its mafler. In its favage ftate, it builds 
us neft onthe higheft tree that can be found, and particue 
9 Jarly 
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larly on the palm and Indian fig-tree. and it prefers thofe trees 
which over-hang a well or a rivulet. It makes its neft of grafs, 
which it interweaves like cloth, and forms into the figure of a 
large bottle, fufpending it from the branch of a tree in fucha 
manner, 2s to be very firmly fixed, but at the fame time to yield 
to the aétion of the wind. The opening is placed at the bottom, 
in order to guard it againft birds of prey. Its neft is ufua!ly di- 
vided into two or three apartments; and the inhabitants of the 
country believe that it lights thefe apartments with fhining flies, 
which it takes alive during the night, and fixes with clay or 
cow-dung. It is certain, that flies of this fort are found in its 
neft, and alfo pieces of cow-dung; but as the light .of thefe 
infeéts would be of little ufe to the baya, it feems probable that 
itonly feeds on them. 

This bird is of a more docile nature than almofl any of the 
feathered inhabitants of the foreft; indeed with the exception 
of articulation, there 1s hardly any fort of inflruétion commu- 
nicable to other birds of which it is not capable. It may be 
trained to fetch a piece of paper, or any other thing which its 
mafler points out to it. It is a faét well attefted, that if a per. 
fon throws a ring into a decp well, and at the fame time makes 
a fign to the baya, it will fly with inconceivable velocity to catch 
the ring before it touches the water, and fetch it back to its 
mafter with demonftrations cf joy. 

It is 2lfo faid, that if a houfe or any other place be once or 
twice pointed out to it, it will, upon a fign being given, readily 
carry a letter thither. Ican myfelf with confidence relate an in- 
flance of its docility, which I have frequently witneffed. 

The young women of Benares, and other adjoining towns, 
wear {mall plates of gold, called ticas, {lightly fixed between 
the eye-brows by way of ornament, and when they are pafling 
along the ftreets, it 1s ufual for young fellows who amufe them. 
felves with tame bayas, to give the birds a fign which they 
underftand, and they inftantly carry off the plates of gold from 
the brows of the ladies, and bear them in triumph to their 
lovers. 

The bayas ufually feed on grafhoppers and other infe&ts ; but 
when tame, they live on peafe foaked in water. Their fieth is 
hot, dry, eafy of digeftion, and recommended in medical works 
as a-diffolvent of the flone in the bladder or the kid. 
neys: but there is no fufficient proof that it pofleffes this pro- 
perty. The temale lays feveral beautiful eggs, like large pearls ; 
the white of them when boiled is tranfparent, and their flavour 
is extremely delicate. = a number of bayas are colle&ed 
on a lofty tree, they make a loud noife; but it is rather chirp- 
ing than finging. The defic ciency of their mufical talents is 
ee amply compenfated by their aftonifhing fagacity, ia 
0] i 
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which they are not furpaffed by any of the feathered inhaby 
tants of the foreft. 





PLEASING INSTANCE of FILIAL AFFECTION, j 


[From Interefting Anecdotes of the heroic Condu& of Women during 
the French Revolution, by M. du Broca. } 


URING the war of La Vendee, the Duc de la Rochefou. 


cault, condemned to die, as was alfo his daughter, found [ 


in the refources of that affe€tionate girl the means of conceal. 
ing himfelf till a period arrived more favourable to that juftice 
which he fuccefsfully claimed. His daughter’s firft care was 
to place him under the roof and proteétion of an artifan, who 
had formerly been a domeftic in the duke’s fervice, after which 
fhe procured an afylum for herfelf. They were thus both fe. 
cure from the immediate power of their perfecutors; but as the 
duke’s property was confifcated, and as compaffion is apt to grow 
weary of its good offices, the means of their bare fubfiftence 


were foon worn out. While the daughter was fuffering under | 


the extreme of poverty, fhe learnt that her father’s health was 
declining for want of due nourifhment. She now faw no way 
but to devote her life to fave her father’s, and fhe initantly made 
the refolve, 

A general of the republic at that very time was paffing 
through the city in which was her place of concealment, and 
to him fhe wrote the following letter : 


7 


CiTiz—En GENERAL, 

** Wherever the voice of nature is heard, a daughter may be 
slowed to claim the compaffion of men in behalf of her father. | 
Condemned to death at the fame time with him who gave me | 
heing, I have fuccelstully preferved him from the {word of 
the executioner, and have preferved myfelf to watch over 
his fafety. But in faving his life, I have not been able to fur- 
nifh all that. is neceflary to fupport him. My unhappy father, 
whofe entire property is confilcated, fuffers at this moment the 
want almoft of every thing. Without clothes, without bread, 
without friend to fave him from perifhing of want, he has not 
even the refource of the beggar, which fill furnifhes a little 
hope, that of being able to appeal to the compaflionate, and to 
prefent his white hairs to thofe that might be moved tou give him 
aid: my father, if he is not {peedily fuccoured, will die in his 
place of concealment, and thus, after fnatching him from a 
violent death, I thall have to fuflain.the mournful refleétion of 
having betrayed him to one more lingering and painful—that 


of dying of cold and hunger. Be the judge, citizen general, 

of the extent of my misfortune, and own thatit is worthy of pity: 
‘ ‘ : a a , 

Qae refource only isleftto me. It is to caft myfelf upon your 


gencrolity. 


Tae 
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generofity. I offer you my head. I undertake to go, and to go 
willingly, to the fcaffold, but give immediate fuccour to my 
dying father. Below I give you the name of my place of 
concealment ; there I will expeé death with pleafure, if I may 
promife myfelf that you will be touched with my prayers, and 
will relieve my old and deftitute parent.” 

The foldier had no fooner read the letter, than he haftened to 
the afylum of Madame de Rochefoucault, and not only relieved 
her father, but fecretly proteéted both, and after the oth Ther- 
midor, procured the reftoration of M. de Rochefoucalt’s pro- 
perty by a revifion of their fentence. 








CURIOUS ANECDOTE. 


HE following curious anecdote of a French grenadier has 
been the fubje& of converfation at Paris, and would be 
confidered as fiftious, if it were not authenticated by the re- 
{peétable name of M. Brunn Neergard, a Danifh gentleman of 

fortune and probity, now at Paris, 
‘“* An emigrant lady had retired with her child to Augfburg, 
where the believed the French would never arrive io trouble 
her. She was, however, miftaken, and became diftrafted with 
fear. Thinking only on the fafety of her infant, and taking it 
in her arms, as her only treafure, leaving all her valuables be- 
hind, fhe rufhed forth; but in her delirium miftook the gate, 
and inftead of finding fhelter in the camp of the Auftrians, fhe 
fell into the hands of the French out-pofts. As foon as fhe dif- 
covered her miftake, the fainted away. ‘The attentions and hu- 
manity of the foldiers could not revive her; fuccellive fits of 
fainting rapidly followed each other. On being informed ot 
this event, the general kindly ordered her a fafe conduét into the 
town where fhe intended to have withdrawn. Unfortunately her 
infant was forgotten, and the unhappy mother, in the agitation 
of her mind, did not perceive it. A grenadier, however, took 
care of the child; he learnt where the mother had been con- 
duéted, but not being able to carry immediately this little trea- 
fure to its parent, he caufed a leathern bag to be made, in which 
he placed the child, and always carried it before him. His 
comrades often rallied him, neverthelefs he fought, and never 
abandoned the infant. Whenever he was called upon to en- 
counter the enemy, he dug a hole in the ground, in which he 
placed the infant, and after the battle returned for it. At length 
an armiftice was concluded. The grenadier collected fome 
money amnong his comrades, to the amount of twenty-five Louis 
(20], fterling), which he placed in the pockets of the child, and 
carried it to its mother. The joy of the \atter had nearly been 
attended with the fame fatal confe.uences as her former _ 
2F 2 n 
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In a fhort time, however, the revived, to pour forth bleffings on 
the Yaviour of her child.” 





Karam/fin’s Interview with Charles Bonnet. 


Geneva, 
OU may poflibly be furprifed, my friend, that I fhould be 
fo long at Geneva without writing ever a word to you of 
the famous Bonnet, who lives at his feat of Genthoo, within 
about four miles of this city; but I was told, that he was in 
very ill health, deaf, and blind, and had ceafed to admit any per- 
fon but his neareft relations. I was at Jaft fo fortunate as to ob. 
tain hopes of being introduced to this famous philofopher and 
naturalift: Mr. K-——, one of his relations, kindly agreeing to 
carry me to the philofypher’s houfe; and affuring me, that Mr. 
Bonnet would certainly take in good part my defire to fee him, 
We went to his houle together one morning, but did not find 
him at home. Mr. K—— left a meflage, that a gentleman from 
Ruflia was defirous of being made known to him, I had the 
next day an invitation from Mr. Bonnet himfelf. 

At the appointed hour, I knocked at the door of his country 
houfe, I was admitted, and was conduéted tothe chamber of 
the philofopher, whom, to my furprife, I found not at all in 
the condition in which he had been reprefented to be. I had 
expected to fee a feeble old man, bowed to the earth under the 
prefiure of years, a foul impatient of longer lingering in the 
crazinefs of its flefhly tenement, a ngtive of Heaven fighing 4 
return fom his exile,—in a word, nothing more than the ruims of 
what had once been Chailes Bonnet. Inftead of that, I came 
into the prefence of a lively old man, whofe eyes fparkled 
with the fire of health and vivid intelligence, whofe voice 
was full firm and well-toned; in a word, Bonnet himfelf, fuch 
as the readers of his Palingenefie would fuppole him tobe. 

He received me at the door of the apartinent, and gave me 
his hand with franknefs. ‘“‘ You fee,” faid I, “* a young man 
who has read your works with much pleafure and advantage, 
and who loves and venerates their author.’” “* It gives me plea- 
fure,” anfwered he, “ whenever I hear that my writings have 
been of ufe or amufement to worthy men.”’ We fat down by 
the fire; Bonnet, in his great eijbow-chair; and I befide bim, 
in acommon {mall chair. * Sit nearer,’ faid he, applying to 
to his ear the ufual hearing inflramen; “ My organs of fenle 
become, now, faint and imperfect.” —1 cannot relate accurately, 
word for word, what palled between myfelf and Bonnet, in the 
fpace of three hours, during which we were together ; but what 
I can 
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I ean remember I fhall relate ; and with that you will have the 
goodnefs to be content. 

I muft, in the firft place, mention, that I was quite charmed 
with the kindnefs and franknefs with which he treated me. 
There is not a {park of pride or vanity in his nature. He con- 
verfed with me as if I had been his equal; and received what 
compliments I paid him with the fame politenefs and humility 
as if he had been a man fearcely beginning to rife into repu- 
tation. His own heart is fo fincerely good, fo.pure, fo guilelefs, 
that he receives every profeflion which is made to him as an 
honelt effufion from the heart, and never cherifhes a doubt 
againft the candour of others. O! what a difference between 
the German literati and fuch a man as Bonnet! The former re- 
ceive your praifes, with a {mile of haughtinefs, as a tribute that 
is nothing more than their due, and fecarce deign to take the 
flighteft notice of you who offer it: but Bonnet contends mo- 
deftly to return upon yourfelf the civility which you offer to 
him. Yet, how valt the difference between him and me. I 
was in converfation with a man known and honoured as one of 
the firft of philofophers, throughout the whole civilized world : 
he again {poke at a young man who was but one of* the com- 
mon mafs of mankind, and to himentirely unknown. 

Bonnet would be well-pleafed, that I fhould tranflate his 
works into the Raffi in language. “* Which would you begin 
with,” faid he. With the Contemplation of Nature,” an- 
{wered 1; which may, in truth, be denominated a magazine of 
ufeful knowledge. “* I was far from expe&ting when I wrote 
that work,’”’ refumed he, “ that it would meet a reception fo 
favourable, or would be tranflated into fo many different lan. 
guages. You may learn trom the preface, that I was once on 
the point of throwing the whole into the fire. -I reckon the 
Palingenefie to be the moft ufeful of all.my works, and that 
which beft deferves tranflation. The prefent is, indeed, an age 
ot unbelievers.”’ He is not much pleafed, that his Contempla- 
tion of Nature fhould have been tranflated, without his permif- 
fion, into the Englith one German languages. “* When the 
author of a book is alive,” faid he io me, **. there is a great 
want of courtefey in « engaging to tranflate it without having 
afked his leave.” He preiers Spallanzani’s tranflation of his 
work, before all the reft. He isthe leatt fatisfied with the Ger- 
man verfion executed by Proteffor Titius; as that learned gen- 
tleman has, in different places, taker it upon him to correét 
Sonnet, and to incorporate hia. own meal ung with his author’s. 
J obferved to him that Titius, though learned, had oiten mifun- 
de: ‘ftood his meaning ; as for inftance, —. Bonnet fays, 

* Je m’eleve 4 la raifon eternelle 3” this Titius tranflates “ Ich 
erhebe mich > dea ewigen Vernuft ;” though the fenfe plainly 
require, not P’ernuft but VU hei e. ** Lafcend tothe everlafling 
caule,’"—— 
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caufe,’—is the fenfe in Englifh. Bonnet fhook me by the 
fhoulder when he heard this remark. 

He loves Lavater, and praifes his heart and talents: but fuch 
a man, he faid, could not be prudently taken for a guide in phi- 
lofophy. 

Rouffeau, Mr. Bonnet diftinguifhed as one of the moft elo. 
quent of writers. His ftyle, he faid, was very mufic ; his phi- 
lofophy, caftles inthe air. But Bonnet cannot pardon even the 
memory of Rouffeau for the feverity with which he has treated 
the government of Geneva, in his Letters from the Mcun- 
tain. 

“* There is not, in all Europe,” faid he, ** another town fo 
enlightened as Geneva. Artiits, artifans, merchants, matrons, 
young women, here read, not only romances and plays, but 
books of philofophy, and have, every one, a imal] colleétion of 
fach books.” —And this I can atteft upon my own knowledge. 
The hair-drefler in Geneva has commonly Voltaire at his very 
finger’s ends; and a young count who gave leétures on the fe. 
crets of nature—was moft eagerly attended by the ladies. 

In Geneva they diftinguifh Bonnet by the name of the zz. 


feél. 





TRUE CHRISTIAN ZEAL. 


S there fuch a thing as Chriflian zeal? and if there be, how 
fhall we diftinguifh it, that we may not miftake our motive, 
and imagine ourfelves zealous, when we are only proud and vin- 
diftive? There is fuch a thing as Chriftian zeal, and it is eafily 
diftinguifhed. Being the offspring of knowledge, and nou- 
rifhed by love, its great objeé is inward purity : to diftintions 
merely exterior it pays little regard. There is in it an ardour 
for the truth, not that men may be either allured or terrified into 
a verbal profeffion of what they do not in their hearts believe, 
{the groffeft infult that can be offered to truth,) but that they 
may attain a rational conviétion. The interefts of truth itfelf 
it defires to promote for a {till further end; that by means of i 
Jove may be kindled both to God and man; that by means of 
it, temperance, and juftice, and piety, and peace, may flour! 
on the earth. 

Bigotry, which would fain pafs itfelf upon the world for 
zeal, in difpofition has no more refemblance to it, than fuper- 
fition bears to religion, or the hatred of man to the love of 
God. The obje& of bigotry is the form, the obje& of zeal iS 
the power of Godlinefs. The means they employ are ex- 
tremely unlike. Bigotry perfecutes; zeal perfuades. The 
bigot, where he cannot exterminate, will create divifion. He 
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mereft trifle. He will not aflociate with thofe who cannot con- 
form in every thing to his humour. At once jealous and in- 
flexible, and confequently of a temper the reverfe of that of 
the peace-maker, he is ever difcovering reafon for making a 
breach where there is none, and for widening it where it has 
unluckily been made. The man infpired with Chriftian zeal 
aéts, in all thefe particulars, a contrary part. Candid in judging, 
and warmed with kindnefs, he always aims at union, afliduoufly 
promoting peace. He underftands the import of moderation 
and mutual forbearance, and can cordially receive as brethren 
perfons wlio differ in fome fentiments; avoiding matters of 
doubtful difputation, and whatever might prove a caufe of 
{tumbling to the weak. 

In fhort, as zeal is conftantly attended and infpired by charity, 
it may at all times be diftinguilhed by the company of its 
amiable guide. This laft you cannot fail to know, if you 
attend to the pitture that has been drawn by the mafterly hand 
of the Apoftle Paul, in the moft inimitable colours*. Who, on 
the other hand, is the moft intimate companion of bigotry, let 
the uncharitable judgments, malignity, and calamny, for which 
it is fo remarkable, declare. The impartial muft fee, and the 
charitable will lament, the envenomed mifreprefentations whicii, 
to the detriment of the common caufe, the bigotted of every 
denomination give of the opinions and praétices of every other. 


* y Corinthians XIII. 


en  eeteetiieneeeeteneeneeen 


Ge FAT I EPR € SE. 





ATIENCE is furely a laudable virtue: it fupports us in fo. 

litade, and makes us bear our afflitions without a murmur ; 
but the generality of mankind are fo vain, thoughtlefs, and mi- 
ferable, that they are perpetually uneafy with their condition, 
and complaining againft divine beneficence. 

Behold the unfortunate man in the ftorms of adverfity, unfup- 
ported by patience! How meagre is his afpeét! He fits difcon- 
folate, and repine: at his unhappy fate. However hardly we are 
oppreffed with the calamities of life, let us endeavour to ftrug- 
gle through them with refignation and courage. Were we to 
refle&t, and confider how jultly we deferve punifhment, we 
fhould certainly fupport ourfelves under it with a becoming 
Chriffian patience, and from thence experience a degree of 
tranquillity that they muft be deftitute of who are ftrangers to 
this truly heroic virtue. Let reafon di€tate, and we fhall ever 
be conformable to the God of Nature, who governs all things. 

What fhews a weak underftanding more than to plunge into a 
flate of defpondency at the frowns of fortune ? Let us bear that 

with 
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with fortitude which cannot poflibly be avoided ; and purfue, 
without relu€tancy, the road which Providence has fet us in— 
who then will not fail to direét us toan happy end. 


M d, J. O. 


CHARACTER of WARBURTON. 


By a Reviewer. 











F Warburton we will not f{cruple to affert, that there are 

few who have paffed through lite with a more fearful and 
a .nore negleéted charge of refponfibility ; few, who, with the 
means of atchieving fo much, have, in faét, accomplifhed fo 
litle for the ‘particular interetts of letters, or the more general 
ones of man. ‘In which of the works of this redoubted con. 
troverfialit can we look, without certain d:fappointment, for 
the difcovery, the illuftration, the enforcement of any great 
literary, political, moral, or religious truth? In his “ Divine 
Legation,” his “ Alliance between Church and State,” his va- 
rious commentaries and treatifes, we are only mortified with 
the fpeétacle of a flrong and rich mind lavifhing its force and 
its flores in the exhibition and fupport of paradoxes, whieh 
confound and teafe; or of bad paflions, which irritate and dil- 
guft. From the perufal of his prime labour, the “ Divine 
Legation,’” who ever rofe with a more confirmed faith in reve- 
lation ? or who rather was not impreiled with the conviétion, 
that the author himfelf rejected what he affeéted to inculcate; 
that, for the double objeét of truth and convenience, he re- 
ferved an ¢foterich doftrine for the initiated few, while he di- 
vulged an exolérick for the excluded multitude ? Of War- 
burton, in fhort, we can think only as of a man, who, endowed 
by nature to be permanently great, was contented to be tran- 
fiently powerful ; and who, with the means of becoming the 
benefactor of many generations, chofe rather to be the gaze and 
terror of one. 





A REFLECTI N. 


} OST perfons, if they were but to keep a regular account, 

and {it down to compare the days of unavoidable d¥iquies 
tude with thofe in which they have enjoyed their eafe, and per- 
haps much pleafure, would find a great difproportion, and the 
balance to be onthe ferene and happy fide. It is becaufe we are 
in gencral fo much ufed to be eafy and happy, that our afilice 
tions, when we feel them, feem fo tedious and lafling. 
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An ANECDOTE. 


HERE is an exifting law in Pruffia by which it is ordained, 
that every individual, whatever be his condition, upon 
meeting the poft, fhall give up half the road. The conduétor of 
the poft-diligence, lately meeting with the carriage of the king 
of Pruffia, on his return from Memel, ordered the poftilion to 
turn afide. His majefty, perceiving this, ftopped his carriage, 
and feverely reprimanded the conduétor, telling him that he had 
violated the law. ‘he conduétor endeavoured to vindicate him- 
felf from this charge, by faying, that he fhould not have made 
way for any other perfon than his majefty. ‘* You are the 
more blameable on that account,” replied the monarch, “‘ be- 
caufe you have made an exception in favour of the king, who 
ought always to be the firft to {et a good example.” 











Tranflation of the Epitaph on the late celebrated Prince Henry 


of Pruffia, written in German, by himfelf, fome Years before 
Mis Death, 


EPITAPH. 


THROWN by birth into the vortex of a giddy vapour, 
which the vulgar call glory and grandeur, 
but the nullity of which is too well known to the fage; 
a prey to all human infirmities, 
tormented by the paflions of others, 
difturbed by his own, 
and borne down by the lofs of beloved relations, 
true and faithful friends, 
yet often, too, confoled by friendthip; 
happy in colleéting his thoughts, 
happier ftill when his fervices could prove ufeful to his country, 
or fuffering humanity. 
This, 
a brief fketch of the life of 
HENRY FREDERICK LOUIS, 
Son of Frederick William I. King of Pruffia, 
and of Sophia Dorothea, daughter of George I. King of England, 
TRAVELLER! 
Remember that perfeétion is not to be found on earth. 
If I was not the beftof men, 
I did not belong to the number of the bad. 

Praife and blame cannot reach him that fleeps in eternity; 
but {weet hope embellifhes the laft hours of the man who has 
done his duty: 

Nor does it fogfake me at this moment ! 

VoL, 40, 2G Anfuer, 
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Anfwer, by R. E. Reynalds, Jun. of Yeovil, to W. Jenkins’s Enigma, inferted 


September 14, 1801, 


Damfel wafhing in SOAP fuds 
I fometimes fince did find ; 
Her check s were like two rofy buds; 
As lilies white her mind, 





‘wer, by H. Humphreys, of Exeter, to W. England’s Enigma, inferted July 1% 


DREAMER your enigma means— 
In dreams we view the ftran; geft {cenes. 


(We have received the like anfwer from J. Squance, of Exeter. 








A REBUS, ty 7. Pofcal, of Briftol. 
Bird for talking fam‘d firfl bring ; 


4% Areptile next, with pois’nous fling; 
A foreign fruit; the king of brutes; 
A liquid black that’s much in ufe. 

Scleé the initials right, and you 

My brother’s name will clearly view. 








A CHARADE, ay P. Gove, of Exeter. 
Ww HIN my firlthe bold advent? rer glides 


O’er hills and vales, and o’er the raging tides 3 
My fecond clearly wili I’m fure impart, 
A box, a fheath, or, Sirs, an outer part; 
My whole appear ’d on the Egyptian fhore, 
Where Britons late the palm of vitory bore. 


ee _ _ | 


A REBUS, by Robert Maffett, of Saltafr. 
| Oh he ORE a gem, ye wits of power; 


The next you'll cull from Flora’s bowers 
OF your machine a part declare; 
A fongfler {weet that charms the ear; 
Likewife a mark of fervitude; 
Laftly a a grain I now intrude: 
The initials join, then you will fee, 
What once you were as well as me. 





4A CHARADE, éy George England. 


HEN on the breaft keen trouble’s billows beat, 
And treacherous hope deferts its native feat, 
How kind’s my firft,a lenient balm and {weet, 
O couldeach woe-worn foul the favour meer. 
My next o’er N¢ prune ’s welling furgesrolls, 
Bearing Britannia’ thunder to the nles; 
Toe ry ci ic it yields a foverergn dread, 
While awe fhook nations bend a rev’rend head, 
Now as the ump of war no longer * ara S, 
But fongs of peace fcom each glad heart refounds! 
May’ft thou, my whole, fubdue exch buman breaft, 


VLillin thy downy arms th’ united world fhal! reft. 





POET RY, 
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Tke HAY-FIELD: A MORNING-SCENE, 
By Mifs Sewarn. 


HY joys, gay f{pirit of the focial plain, 
And ufeful labours, renovate my ftrain; 
Rifing, it vibrates to thy oaten reed, 
And fings the artlefs pleafures of the mead. 
W — 
No frown the mufe from truth and nature fears, 
Tho’ pale refinement ficken as fhe hears. 


Now is it June’s bright morn, and beauty twines 
The glowang wreath that deck her thoufand fhrines, 
On the lark’s wing {weet mufic hails the day, 

And o’er the fun-beam pours her liquid lay; 
While the blithe fpirit of the focial plain, 
Leads health, and love, and gladnefs, in his train. 


Crown’d with her pail, light rocking as the fleps, 
Along the freth, moift path young Lucy trips; 
The ruflic veit is from her ancle drawn, 
Yet catches many a dew-drop of the lawn. 
Warm on her downy cheek health’s deepeft glow, 
While from her eyes its lavifh luftres flow, 
And in her voice its widely-warbled fong 
Floats, and returns, the echoing glades among. 
Her nut-brown treffes wanton on the gale; 
Her breath perfumes afrefh the bloffom’d vale. 
Nine blooming maidens meet her in the grove, 
And afk, and tell the tender tale of love. 
With their prone fork a myftic {croll they frame, 
Tracing on fand the heart-recorded name. 

er cach bar’d fhoulder hangs the idle rake, 
And bufy fancy paints the coming wake. 
But from the lip th’ unfinifh’d periods break, 
And joy’s warm blufhes deeper tinge the cheek ; 
For fee th’ expe&ted youths, in vigour’s pride, 
Stoutly are ftriding down the mountain’s fide ; 
O’cr the {wift brook, at once, they lightly bound, 
And gay good morrows thro’ the fields refound. 


And now is labour bufy in the dale; 
The cow ftands duteous by the cleanly pail, 
Where the rich milk defcends in eddying tides, 
Pure as the virgin hands thro’ which it glides. 


The youths, with fhort’ning arm, and bending head, 
Sweep their bright {cy thes along the fhiver’d mead. 
Three blithfome maids the graffy plunder fhake; 
Three draw, with gentle hand, the thrifty rake, 

And three, mid caro! fweet, and jocund tale, 
Scatter the breathing verdure to the gale. 


Where yonder cottages afcending {moke, 
In {piral columns, wreathes the fun-gilt oak, 
The careful parents of the village dwell, 
Aud mix the fayoury pottage in the cell. 
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Their little rofy girls, and boys, prepare 
The fteaming breakfaft thro’ the vale to bear. 


See, with pleas’d looks, gay Ceres’ happy train, 
Watch their young donors, loaded on the plain; 
Inhale the sianeldl tenes, that round them rife, 
Mark their flow, heedful Rep, and earneft eyes; 
The chubby bands, that gralp the earthen rim, 
Where health’s warm viand rifes to the brim. 


Like on the new-fhorn bank recline the band, 
And take the prefent from the willing hand. 
With eager appetite, and poignant tafte, 

Thauk the kind bearers, and enjoy the fealt. 


You tall, white fpire, that rifes mid the trees, 
Courting, with gilded vane, the pafling breeze, 
A peal, far beard, fends megry down the dale, 
‘The notes triumphant tell a bridal tale. 

Its hallow’d green fod the fwift river laves, 
Dark alders trembling o’er the funny waves. 
The ripling flood receives each meaiur’d round, 
Mellowing the fhrillnefs of the filver found. 


Our youthful lovers hail the jocund noife, 
And hope anticipates their bridal joys; 
Pours alls her magic influence o’er the {cene, 
Laughs in their eyes, and animates their mien. 
Sportive their little friends around them rove, 
And ail is frolic, innocence, and love. 

May equal joys the varying year adorn, 
And gild the len of each future morn; 
Whether the wanton hours, that lead the {pring, 
Catch the tranflucent rain drops from her wing ; 
Or zonelefs fummer, flaunting o’er tke meads, 
Coufummate bloom, and richeft fragrance fheds; 
Or aubura autumn, from her full lap, throws 
The mellow fruit upon the bending boughs; 
Or winter, with his dark relentlefs train, 
Wind, fnow, and fleet, fhall defolate the plain, 
Howl round the hill, and, as the river raves, 
In drear flagnation warp the arrefied waves. 
O may the days of bloom and ripenefs find 
Such joys the meed of each untainted mind! 
And, in the rage of the feverer hours, 
May balmy comfort, with afluafive powers, 
Prefent the ftores, by former toil amafs’d, 
Pile the warm hearth, and fpread the neat repatt < 
Bid fport and fong prepare the gladfome rite; 
Then {mooth the pillow thro’ the flormy night. 
Thus health and love the varying year fhall crown, 
While truth and nature {mile, tho’ pale refinement frown. 











On a CHEATING ATTORNEY. 


INCE Parchment dives fo deep in Jaw, 
W That gofpel is forfaken, 
When Old Nick takes him by the paw 
How will he fave his bacon ? 
Let Parchment, by his golden fees, 
Attend each fumptuous revel; 
Altho’ he cheats the world with cafe, 
He’ll never cheat the Devil, 





S:r DICKY DUMBLEDORY, 
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